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It is assumed that calls may give information about the inner (emotional) state of an animal. Hence, 
in the last years sound analysis has become an increasingly important tool for the interpretation of 
the behavior, the health condition, and the well-being of animals. A procedure was developed that 
allows the characterization, classification, and visualization of the cluster structures of stress calls of 
domestic pigs (Sus scrofa). Based on the acoustic model of the sound production the extraction of 
features from calls was performed with linear prediction coding (LPC). A vector-based 
self-organizing neuronal network was trained with the determined LPC coefficients, resulting in a 
feature map. The cluster structure of the calls was then visualized with a unified matrix and the 
neurons were labeled for their input origin. The basic applicability of the procedure was tested by 
using two examples which were of special interest for a possible evaluation of the normal farming 
practice. The procedure worked well both in discriminating individual piglets by their scream 
characteristics and in classifying pig stress calls vs other calls and noise occurring under normal 
farming conditions. © 2001 Acoustical Society of America. [DOI: 10.1121/1.1388003] 


PACS numbers: 43.60.Lq, 43.80.Ev, 43.60.Qv [WA] 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Vocalization may provide a useful tool for evaluating the 
emotional state of animals under captive and natural condi- 
tions (Jurgens, 1979; Crowell Comuzzi, 1993; Mulligan 
et al., 1994; Weary and Fraser, 1995a, b; Schrader and Todt, 
1998). The important advantage of this approach is a rela- 
tively objective, noninvasive, and real-time monitoring of 
emotions related to environmental changes. 

Husbandry may cause stress in pigs by various reasons. 
The stressors activate the hypothalamo—pitutary—adrenal 
(HPA) and the sympathico—adrenomedullary (SAM) axes via 
the brain’s sensory and limbic pathways. These pathways 
also reach central motor centers which eventually trigger be- 
havioral stress responses. One such response is vocalization 
being performed by sets of muscles which are located around 
the pulmonary—pharyngeal tract. 

In pigs, the outcome is a rather sustained cry with high- 
frequency bands that may be highly dynamical. It is well- 
known from farming practice that some handling procedures, 
especially the restraint of animals, can induce a number of 
vocalizations that may reflect discomfort or distress. There is 
evidence that peripheral endocrine stress responses are ac- 
companied by changing rates of specific types of vocaliza- 
tions (Schrader and Rohn, 1997; Schrader and Todt, 1998). 
Weary et al. (1998) have shown that an increased rate of 
high-frequency calls (>1 kHz) in young piglets is a useful 
indicator of the pain due to castration. The analysis and clas- 
sification of pigs’ screams may deliver the species’ and the 
individual’s phonetic characteristics that can be attributed to 
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a particular stressor. If information on this interdependence is 
given it will be possible to judge the individual stress per- 
ception of an animal and, thus, its state of welfare or suffer- 
ing. Given suitable analytic and diagnostic tools it should be 
possible to recognize stress quantitatively, immediately, and 
noninvasively. However, such tools are not available at 
present. In all mammals, the problem of which features are 
best suited for the analysis and subsequent classification has 
not yet been solved. 

Techniques that produce good models of an arbitrary 
vocalization are still missing to date because it is not easy to 
decide which features are relevant for the exact characteriza- 
tion of the call. Too few features lead to an inadequate 
model, too many features easily overburden the computer 
performance for a statistical evaluation of the data (Hammer- 
schmidt and Todt, 1995; Schrader and Hammerschmidt, 
1997; Schon et al., 1999). Hence, different and adapted pro- 
cedures have to be applied. If such procedures are well de- 
veloped they are distinguished by a good borderline of par- 
ticular sounds towards other sounds, i.e. a clear, 
nonambiguous classification is performed. 

Because of the apparent lack of effective methods, this 
paper presents a procedure to discriminate, classify, and vi- 
sualize vocalizations of domestic pigs. The advantage of the 
described approach is its ability to include the dynamic struc- 
tures of the calls as well as nonlinear effects like frequency 
steps or bifurcations. Further, decisions on the suitability for 
classification of the chosen features from the calls are pos- 
sible. The whole procedure results in a system that will allow 
an assessment (e.g., classification of stressed vs not stressed). 
Finally, the performance of the system is demonstrated using 
two examples in pigs. Whereas in the first example indi- 
vidual piglets were discriminated by their scream character- 
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FIG. 1. Schematic drawing of the vocal tract of a piglet (redrawn from an 
x-ray picture). 


istics, the second example shows the ability of the system to 
classify unknown calls as stress vocalizations when com- 
pared with calls from nonstressed animals or noises which 
occurred under normal farming conditions. 


ll. DESCRIPTION OF THE PROCEDURE 
A. The acoustic model of sound production 


According to Fant’s (1970) acoustic model of sound pro- 
duction, vocalizations are produced by an apparatus consist- 
ing of a power supply (the lung, the thorax, and the dia- 
phragm), the glottis as the sound source, and the nozzle 
formed by the vocal-tract cavern which serves as an acoustic 
resonator. The articulators (nose, tongue, and the soft palate; 
see Fig. 1) vary the size and the diameter of the nozzle. After 
the source-filter model, the signal that originates from the 
glottis is modulated by properties of the vocal tract. 

The continuous air stream from the power supply is 
chopped by the glottis, resulting in pressure impulses (glottal 
source) with a certain fundamental frequency fo and its har- 
monics, which can be seen in the glottis source spectrum. 
The glottal source signal is then modified by the vocal tract, 
which is the portion of the system lying above the larynx. It 
includes the pharynx, the oral, and the nasal cavity. The 
vocal-tract shape can be varied by the specific placements of 
the tongue, lips, and jaw. Hence, the vocal tract operates as 
an all-pole linear filter that introduces resonance frequencies, 
the so-called formants in human speech. This procedure can 
be formulated mathematically as 


X(z)=H(z)*1(z), (1) 


where X(z) is the Z transformation of the generated sound 
signal, 7(z) the source signal of the glottis, and H(z) the 
digital filter of the vocal tract. Then, the Z transformation of 
the all-pole linear filter is 


1 
k? (2) 


H = —— 
(z) l=3i e 


and the resulting transfer function 
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X(z)= =e (z), (3) 


1— 2g 1032 
can be regarded as a mathematical model of the vocal tract 
(Rabiner and Gold, 1975; O’Shaugnessy, 1987). 


B. Linear predictive coding (LPC) as a method for 
feature formation and data reduction 


The LPC is formed in the temporal domain from a time- 
sequenced data series derived from a continuous signal. It is 
used, for example, to extract features in the frequency do- 
main (e.g., the frequency, amplitude, and bandwidth of reso- 
nance frequencies). In the LPC, changes in the signal are 
used instead of the signal itself. Thus, a sound sample x(n) 
out of a series is taken together with a previous sample 
x(n— 1). A linear prediction of the actual sample is formed 
as a weighted sum of the past sample. The difference (pre- 
diction error) e(n) between the two samples can be mini- 
mized by introducing a, as a coefficient, such that 


e(n)=x(n)—a,x(n-1). (4) 
The minimization of the error e(n) can best be achieved if 


the number of previous samples is increased, which intro- 
duces also a number of additional coefficients a,,...,a 





p 
e(n)=2(n)—ayx(n—1)—agx(n = 2) =" an —p). 
(5) 
Applying the Z transformation, this results in 
Pp 

E(Z)=X(z)— È ag™*X(), (6) 
or 

X(z)= ———_—_ *E(2). 7 

(z) {Saez (z) (7) 


This is in formal equivalence to (3), taken E(z) as the 
source signal from the glottis. Thus, LPC is equivalent to the 
source-filter model of Fant (1970) with the predictor coeffi- 
cients a, of LPC representing the vocal-tract filter coeffi- 
cients cą. For the calculation of the p coefficients a,,...,a, 
we used the autocorrelation method and the Levinson- 
Durbin recursion. 


C. Self-organizing feature maps (SOFM) 


Self-organizing feature maps (Kohonen, 1982, 1997) 
consist of a multiplicity of homogeneous processing units 
(neurons) with spatial relationships to their neighbors. In the 
basic setup input vectors are directly fed forward to the two- 
dimensional output layer (map). Using the neighborhood re- 
lationships between the neurons, the map organizes the input 
vectors according to their structure so that similar vectors are 
stored in neighboring areas of the map and different vectors 
in distant areas. According to the Kohonen algorithm we 
trained the feature map with the determined LPC coefficients 
(12-dimensional input vectors). The mapping of the input 
space can then be visualized with various methods. In the 
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FIG. 2. Example of a stress call displayed by a piglet 
on the Sth day after birth. Top: Voltage signal in the 
time domain. Middle: Normalized logarithmic LP spec- 
trum of the signal depicted at the top. The gray-scale 
density represents the intensity of the corresponding 
frequencies. Two resonance frequency bands at about 3 
and 5 kHz are clearly visible. A narrower frequency 
band lies at about 8 kHz. A further, incomplete band is 
seen between 8 and 10 kHz. Bottom: Normalized loga- 
rithmic amplitude spectrum extracted from the FFT 


intensity transformation and the LP spectrum of a single frame 
(46.44 ms). The local maxima of the LP spectrum co- 
incide with the resonance spectra of the amplitude spec- 
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second step the mapping of the Kohonen ture of the call is clearly visible by the bands of the LP 


network was tested with test data sets which were not in- 
cluded in the training data set. 

A methodical problem before the self-organization can 
start is the choice of suitable network parameters (neurons X, 
neurons Y, learning radius, learning radius factor, learning 
rate, learning rate factor, learning steps). Still, a suitable map 
structure can be reached only in trying. In our case, we 
started with a small number of neurons (60X60) that was 
increased until no further improvement of the classification 
result and the classification parameters (maximum and mean 
distance—learning curve) occurred. This methodical prob- 
lem could also be solved by the application of self- 
optimizing growing cell structures. A description of such 
structures is given by Fritzke (1992, 1998). 


D. Extraction and graphical representation of the LPC 
coefficients 


The number of the LPC coefficients a,,...,a p deter- 
mines the number of the considered resonance frequencies of 
the vocal tract, with p/2 being the number of the resonance 
frequencies. Using up to 18 LPC coefficients we never found 
more than 6 resonance frequencies in the piglets’? screams. 
Hence, for further analyses, 12 LPC coefficients were used. 
In order to take into account the dynamic structure of the 
calls, the LPC coefficients a,,...,a p were extracted from 
time windows (frames) of 46.44 ms length in each case. The 
LP spectrum was determined from the LPC coefficients by 
means of a polynomial development. 

Figure 2 shows the results of the spectral analyses of a 
stress call as amplitude and LP spectra. The dynamic struc- 
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spectrum in the frequency domain. Some bands alter their 
frequency and amplitude, and the low-frequency band bifur- 
cates at the end of the recording. In the single-amplitude 
spectrum (bottom), two effects of the sound production 
mechanism are visible. The influence of the stimulation fre- 
quency (glottal source) results in a fundamental frequency fo 
at about 250 Hz and its harmonics. The harmonics are the 
quickly (200-Hz range) changing parts. The influence of the 
resonance qualities of the vocal tract causes slow changes. 
The LP spectrum represents a model of the vocal tract and 
may substitute the amplitude spectrum with respect to the 
resonance frequencies. Hence, it is possible to determine the 
resonance frequencies of the vocal tract from the local 
maxima of the LP spectrum. 


Ill. EXAMPLES FOR THE APPLICABILITY OF THE 
PROCEDURE 


A. Example I: Classification of individual piglets by 
their scream characteristics 


1. Animals and recordings 


The calls to be individually classified were recorded 
from three randomly selected piglets (Sus scrofa) of the 
“German Landrace”’. They were housed together with their 
mother and kept in a standard farrowing crate. “Stress 
screams” were recorded on the fifth day after birth within an 
interval of 2 min per animal. In this time we got between 26 
and 62 screams per animal for classification. For the acous- 
tical recordings the piglets were removed rapidly from their 
home pen and taken to the adjacent acoustic chamber with a 
minimum of disturbance. The chamber with low acoustic 
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reflection by the walls and the ceiling was described earlier 
by Schon et al. (1998). Screams were experimentally in- 
duced by keeping up the piglets at the thorax by a person for 
1 to 2 min—a stressful situation which is quite similar to the 
handling immediately prior to the castration of male piglets 
in the normal farm animal practice, or, more common, to a 
situation where the sow lays down and accidentally squeezes 
a piglet to death. In the latter situation the screaming triggers 
the sow to stand up immediately (Hutson et al., 1993; Weary 
et al., 1996). All calls were recorded with a DAT recorder 
(Sony DCT-790) and a separate microphone (Sennheiser 
MKE 46). The procedures for data processing were devel- 
oped and programed using the graphical programming lan- 
guage LABVIEW® with the additional tool DATAENGINE v1.° 
(LABVIEW®, 1998; DATAENGINE V..°, 1999). 


2. Training and test phase of the system 


Fifteen screams of each individual were used to train the 
map and further ten screams of each piglet were used to test 
the map. The test screams were not included in the training 
data set. 

a. Training phase. The SOFM was trained with 12- 
dimensional input vectors derived from the 12 LPC coeffi- 
cients per time window (46.44 ms). Hence, 9 to 45 LPC 
vectors per scream were obtained. The maps used in this 
experiment consisted of 100X 100 neurons and were trained 
in 3 X500 learning steps. The initialization of the first 1000 
steps was performed with a learning radius of 60, a learning 
radius factor of 0.995, a learning rate of 0.999, and a learning 
rate factor of 0.99. The continuous training during the fol- 
lowing 500 learning steps was performed with a learning 
radius of 4; all other parameters were left unchanged. Figure 
3 shows the achieved learning curves that represent the 
gradual descent of the mean and maximum distance of the 
winner neurons to the respective input vectors. 
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In order to assess the result of the training process, a 
graphic representation has proven to be helpful. This can be 
obtained by a U-matrix (unified matrix) representation 
(Ultsch and Simon, 1990), where the distance between 
neighboring weight vectors of the map is determined and 
applied to the matrix. The result can be plotted three- 
dimensionally where the height of the hills is proportional to 
the distance of the neurons. In this representation informa- 
tion exists over the entire input space. For each neuron, the 
Euclidian distance to its neighbors is determined. The ob- 
tained result is depicted in Fig. 3. 

The representation with the U matrix is not dependent 
on the dimension of the input space. Based on the topologi- 
cal representation of the map, the input vectors that belong to 
the same cluster are found in the same areas (valleys) on the 
map. The valleys are separated by the hills. The scatter of the 
single-resonance frequencies of the vocal tract over the call 
and the differences between the single calls of an animal are 
reflected by the neighborhood relationships of the neurons. 
The clusters 1—3 were assigned to the three examined pig- 
lets. While piglets 1 and 3 displayed a very homogeneous 
structure in the screams, indicating a low variability of the 
calls, piglet 2 delivered a strong variability within and be- 
tween the screams. Nevertheless, piglet 2 was clearly sepa- 
rated from the other two piglets, while the separation be- 
tween piglet 1 and 3 was not as strong. The U matrix makes 
it possible to recognize the separation of clusters by the 
SOFM without having exact knowledge of the input data set. 
This is an important aspect in sound analysis. Thus, it is 
possible to decide whether or not a classification result can 
be reached with the chosen feature vectors from the calls. 

After training of the SOFM the resulting clusters were 
labeled using the knowledge of the individual origins of the 
training data set. The result is shown in Fig. 3, where the 
neuronal areas were labeled with respect to the three piglets. 
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With the labeling the training phase was finished. 

b. Testing phase. The trained classification model was 
now ready for testing with unknown test vectors from 
screams that were not used for training (Fig. 4). The results 
of the assignment of the test LPC vectors are given in Table 
I. The misclassification rate was very low (<3%). 


B. Example Il: Classification of piglet screams versus 
other calls and noise 


1. Animals, calls, and recordings 


The procedure is not only able to deliver an individual 
assignment of calls, but also a classification regarding differ- 
ent call types. Hence, different vocal responses of pigs re- 
garding their environment and treatment were exemplarily 
recorded to be analyzed later. 

First, stress screams of 19 piglets from 4 different litters 
(litter 1—litter 3: each with three 2-week-old piglets [train- 
ing], litter 4: ten 2-week-old piglets [testing]) were recorded 
in the same way as described in example I. We further used 
the screams of 16 growing pigs (5-week-old pigs) from two 
different litters (litter 5: nine 5-week-old piglets [training], 
litter 6: seven 5-week-old piglets [testing ]). 

Second, grunts vocalized in various social situations 
were used (calls displayed in a “nonstress” context). Both 
the grunts of six 2-week-old piglets (three for training and 
three for testing) and the grunts of six 5-week-old growing 
pigs (three for training and three for testing) were induced by 
a short social isolation of the animals with vocal contact to a 
companion. Further, the nursing grunts (see Schon et al., 
1999) of ten first-lactating sows (five for training and five for 
testing) were involved. 

Third, three examples of the background noise occurring 
in the housing environment of the pigs were used. They con- 
sist of arbitrary sounds (e.g., the talking of humans, air ven- 
tilation, and rattle of the equipment) without any animal calls 
(noise I for training, noise II for testing) or with a small rate 


TABLE I. Example I: Results for testing the trained SOFM with unknown 
stress screams of three piglets on their Sth day after birth. 











Piglet No. of analyzed LPC vectors Misclassification rate (%) 
1 380 0.00 
2 281 1.78 
3 272 2.94 
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FIG. 4. Schematic representation of 
the process of the training and the ap- 
plication (testing) phase by using the 
SOFM. 
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of animal vocalizations included in the background noise 
(noise III for testing). All recordings were made randomly 
under normal keeping conditions in the stable. The recording 
equipment was the same as described in example I. 


2. Training and test phase of the system 


a. Training phase. The map was trained with LPC vec- 
tors that were determined from screams of piglets and grow- 
ing pigs. We used 7673 LPC vectors to characterize the stress 
(scream) area of the Kohonen map (screams from litter 1—3 
and litter 5). On the other side we used LPC vectors from 
grunts of three piglets (724 LPC vectors), three growing pigs 
(2716 LPC vectors), and five first-lactating sows (178 LPC 
vectors), and noise I (1263 LPC vectors). Hence, the non- 
stress area of the Kohonen map was characterized by 4881 
LPC vectors and the map was trained with a total of 12554 
LPC vectors. The maps used in this experiment consisted of 
150X 150 neurons and were trained in 3 X 500 learning steps. 
The initialization of the first 1000 steps was performed with 
a learning radius of 80, a learning radius factor of 0.995, a 
learning rate of 0.999, and a learning rate factor of 0.99. The 
continuous training during the following 500 learning steps 
was performed with a learning radius of 4; all other param- 
eters were left unchanged. 

b. Testing phase. The labeled SOFM was then tested 
with unknown LPC vectors from screams (litter 4, litter 6), 
grunts (three 2-week-old piglets, three 5-week-old piglets, 
and five first-lactating sows), and noise (noise II, noise M). 
The findings are shown in Table II. 

The results show that the classification of screams to the 
“stress area” was possible with a misclassification rate lower 
than 1%. The grunts were to >97.5 correctly attributed to the 
“non-stress area.” A similar classification result was 
achieved with noise II. In addition to noise I, noise III con- 
sisted also of a small rate of animal communication. This 
was a mixture of grunts, squeals, and screams (e.g. fighting 
for rank order, waiting and fighting in front of the trough 
before feeding, attempts of escaping after isolation from the 
social group) which might be regarded as typical examples 
of vocalizations in a housing environment. When a “non- 
stress” context is assumed (Table II) the classification shows 
an error of 7%. 
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TABLE II. Example II: Results for testing the trained SOFM with unknown calls or noise classified as “stress” 


or “nonstress”’ calls. 











Misclassification 
No. of analyzed rate 

Animals (age) n Calls/noise LPC vectors Type means+s.d. (%) 
Piglets (2 weeks) 10 screams 1904 stress 0.58+ 1.11 
Growing pigs (5 weeks) 7 screams 2476 stress 0.85+ 1.27 
Piglets (2 weeks) 3 grunts 171 nonstress 2.344 2.55 
Growing pigs (5 weeks) 3 grunts 245 nonstress 2.04 1.70 
Sows (1st lactation) 5 nursing grunts 60 nonstress 1.67+ 2.89 
Noise II without animal calls 1706 nonstress 1.2341.15 
Noise III with animal calls 1072 nonstress 7.00+ 2.79 








IV. DISCUSSION 


The aim of the present paper is to introduce a procedure 
for the classification and identification of stress screams of 
domestic pigs that allows the classification of animal calls 
using the LPC analysis and a subsequent SOFM of the Ko- 
honen type (Kohonen, 1992). 

Previous attempts of computer-aided analysis of animal 
vocalization were mainly based on conventional statistical 
methods (e.g., a discriminant analysis) with a multiparamet- 
ric approach (Schrader and Hammerschmidt, 1997; Schon 
et al., 1999). Where features like FFT coefficients or cep- 
strum analysis were used in combination with neural net- 
works, the biological meaning of the respective sounds were 
not in the center of interest (cf. Datum et al., 1996), or the 
dynamic structure and/or the large amount of parameter co- 
efficients of the sounds to be recognized demanded large and 
complicated systems (cf. Kohonen, 1992; Schuchardt, 1992; 
Reby et al., 1996, 1997). 

Calls of mammals often have a complex structure. In 
past years it was shown that the sound production is not only 
a deterministic process but rather the result of a highly non- 
linear dynamic system (Herzel et al., 1995). The model of 
Fant (1970) represents only an idealized view on the under- 
lying processes. In nonhuman mammal communication the 
appearance of nonlinear phenomena seems to be normal and 
it seems to occur more often in disordered animals (Riede 
et al., 1997, 2000; Wilden et al., 1998). Thus, every kind of 
modeling has to take these aspects into account. 

Linear predictive coding (LPC), based on a source-filter 
model, is compatible with the mechanism of sound genera- 
tion in the vocal tract and, most importantly in our applica- 
tion, reduces the number of coefficients necessary for a suc- 
cessful classification of stress calls to 12. This is a 
considerable reduction compared to 512 Fourier coefficients, 
and still more than the 50 cepstral coefficients used in an 
earlier study of pig vocalization (Schon et al., 1999). 

The coefficients of the LPC analysis were topologically 
represented on the feature map. Subsequently, the U matrix 
delivered the number of classes on the map. The result was 
identical with the number of animals from which the labeled 
data set originated. After the training phase we tested the 
structure of the network with unknown test screams. The 
classification results clearly showed that an individual as- 
signment of the three exemplary selected piglets was pos- 
sible on the basis of their particular scream characteristics. 
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A further task was testing a trained network regarding 
the classification performance with respect to the classifica- 
tion of piglet screams vs other calls and noise. Here, after the 
training was completed, unknown stress calls from pigs had 
to be assigned to the trained clusters. Most of the unknown 
calls were correctly assigned to the area of stress screams. 

In order to obtain reasonable training times and an on- 
line capability of the trained system, as well as a good clas- 
sification, it is necessary to estimate the optimum number of 
LPC coefficients that are inputs to the SOFM. This, like the 
size of the Kohonen network, is still not solved in general. 
Clearly, this optimum number depends on the sounds to be 
discriminated and, hence, has to be evaluated with each new 
task. However, this method also bears some advantages. The 
flexible arrangement of the feature extraction as well as the 
arrangement of the topology of the neuronal network allows 
extensive simulations of the training process and makes it 
possible to solve a multiplicity of classification tasks and 
have visual access to them. 

The functionality of the described approach clearly de- 
pends on the fact that pig vocalizations are more or less 
sustained. That means that only weak frequency modulations 
occur during a call. Hence, the temporal order of the LPC 
coefficients was irrelevant to the SOFM. However, the com- 
paratively simple design of the LPC-SOFM procedure for 
stress-call classification and identification makes it possible 
to create an on-line monitoring system which can detect 
stress calls immediately, since the necessary number of LPC 
coefficients and the classification by the trained neural net- 
work can be calculated in real time. 

Hopefully, further development of the method extending 
it to other types of vocalizations will enable us to create 
systems that are able to recognize, discriminate, and output 
the semantic meaning of various animal calls. Similar to the 
proposal of Ritter and Kohonen (1989) for the semantics of 
words, this could be reached by grouping the calls according 
to their behavioral context. 

Thus, the present procedure may be used as a method- 
ological approach to solve different analysis and classifica- 
tion tasks in animal vocalization. Besides the clarification of 
communicative aspects, it would allow us to automatically 
monitor behavioral responses of farm animals in a housing 
situation with respect to their well-being (e.g., stressed vs 
nonstressed) or suffering (e.g., sick vs healthy). This will be 
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of increasing significance in all fields of captive and re- 
stricted animals in human charge. 
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